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The Way to Happiness 


B gncps HAS a very special interest for every boy and girl in the United 
States because it was on July 4, 1776, that our forefathers voted t 
adopt the Declaration of Independence. A few years later they met t 
establish a form of government for the United States that would mak 
it possible for all of our people, as well as those of other lands w 
wished to join us, to live in peace and happiness. 

Before these men could establish such a form of government, the 
had to agree on what they thought would be good rules or laws fo} 
all the people to live by. This was not easy, because some of the men 
wanted it done one way and others thought other ways would be better 
You boys and girls who belong to clubs know how hard it is sometime 
for all of you who belong to the club to decide what, as a club, yo 
should do. Our forefathers had this same difficulty, but they were fair 
minded men. They wanted everyone to have a chance to make a gooi 
living for his family, to live at peace, and to be able to worship Goi 
in his own way, for they knew and loved God. When it seemed thai 
possibly, even after all their efforts, they would not be able to agret 
on just what was best, one of their members, Benjamin Franklin, sug 
gested that they talk to God about it. After they had prayed they foun¢ 
that first ‘one man and then another was willing to give up something 
that he had specially wanted, and soon they had agreed on a plan that 
seemed fair and good to all of them. That it was good has been proved 
by almost two hundred years of happy living. 

During these hot July days some of you may find yourselves dis 
agreeing with some member of your family or possibly with a playmate 
whom you have always loved dearly. If you do, just remember the 
difficulties of those men of long ago and the plan they used to solv 
them. Stop and talk to God about your trouble and ask Him to help 
you make things right. The same God who heard and helped your fore 
fathers will hear and help you. 
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By Virginia Brunton Larsson 


He snaps at the clover; 
Gets chased by a bee \ 
And double rolls over. \ 


E FLOPS in the grass— € & 


cai 
He dives for the shade 7 a 
And scares out the chickens; 
Then hangs out his tongue— 
Just full of the dickens! 


His nose full of smells, 
His tail in a quiver— 
He thinks he’s a duck 


And falls splash in the river. 


My, but he’s funny 
When it’s sunny! f 
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‘6 AIRPORT today—oh boy!” said Jerry, 

gulping the last bite of breakfast. “I 
know a lot about airports. In Cleveland we used 
to go out and watch the big air liners come in 
lots of times. And once I stayed in the control 
tower all afternoon. I know just how they signal 
the planes to land.” 

“Well,” said his cousin Bud, eyeing him 
doubtfully, “it won't be exactly like the Cleve- 
land airport. It’s a little smaller, for one thing.” 

“Here's your lunch,” said Aunt Jane, giving 
Bud a basket. “Now don’t forget to look after 
Jerry. Remember, we're supposed to take him 
back to Cleveland alive when school starts.” 

“What do you do out here?” asked Jerry as 
the boys rattled along in Bud’s “jalopy,” ac- 
quired when he turned sixteen one month ago. 
“Don’t you have to wear a uniform?” 


4 July 


By Walter and Mabel Robrock 


“Oh, no,” laughed Bud. “I just go 
out a couple of days a week. I mow the 
runways or wash the planes or put gas 
and oil in them or get them out of the 
hangar or put them back in—there’s 
always plenty to do.” 

“Tl help,” said Jerry and lapsed into 
a daydream: he was rigged in ear- 
phones, giving orders to a pilot circling 
a thousand feet above. “Betcha I could 
fly a plane if I had to,” he remarked. 

“Betcha you better not have to,” re- 
turned Bud; “anyway, unless your dad 
has you insured. Here we are.” 

They turned in at what appeared to 
be a large hayfield. There were only 
two low buildings, a gas pump, the 
windsock, and a row of light planes, 
squatting snugly at their tie-downs. 

“Is this it?” asked Jerry. “I mean—it doesn’t 
really look like an airport.” 

“I guess it doesn’t to you,” said Bud. “But 
don’t think it isn’t important. People around 
here depend on this airport a lot. Businessmen 
and GI's use it the most, of course, but every 
now and then there’s an emergency. Once we 
took a boy to the hospital for a special operation, 
and another time we brought in blood plasma 
for a family that got hurt in an accident. We 
spray the fields for insect control, and really it 
means something to this community to have an 
airport here.” 

Bud came to a stop back of a sign that read: 


PLEASANTVILLE MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 
Rides - Charter Trips - Instruction 


Two other cars were already parked there. 
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“Mr. Mackey’s and Hank Travis’s,” explained 
Bud. ‘“Mr. Mackey is the manager, and Hank is 
his assistant.” 

A honey-colored spaniel and a shaggy collie 
bounded up. Bud scratched their ears. 

“Hi, Flaps! Hi, Champ! How’s everything?” 

They all trooped into the flight lounge. Jerry, 
looking around, was disappointed again. It was 
definitely ‘‘dinky,” he thought. There was a desk 
behind a counter and a showcase and chests for 
ice cream and cold drinks in the corner. The 
walls seemed to be littered with maps, charts, 
and pictures, while a gray cat and three kittens 
adorned the window sills. All the furnishings 
showed signs of much use, and Jerry could see 
nothing in common between the little office and 
the terminal he was accustomed to. 

“Mr. Mackey, this is my cousin Jerry Colter,” 
said Bud. ‘He's visiting us for a while. Is it all 
right if he stays around today?” 

“OF course, it is. We can always use an extra 
man,” said Mr. Mackey, smiling cordially. Jerry 
brightened. 

“T’'ve been around an airport a lot,” he began, 
but Mr. Mackey was already giving instructions 
to Bud. 

“Better wash my plane first,” he said. “Have 
it ready in a half hour. I’m taking Mr. Channing 
to Chicago.” 

The boys went out and looked Mr. Mackey’s 
plane over, a streamlined two-seater, rooted by 
its three chains to con- 
crete blocks in the 
ground. 

“It’s a mess,” said 
Bud, scanning the 
splashes of mud and 
grease on the fuselage. 
“You can unfasten the 
tail chain.” 

Once loosened, the 
plane was easy to move. 
They wheeled it to the 
washing station near 
the office. 

“This is gunk,” said 
Bud, bringing out a 
bucket half-full of soft 
soapsuds. “You brush 
it on the dirty places 
like this.” 

With a paintbrush 
he began to apply 


creamy layers of gunk over the smudges. 

“Neat!” exclaimed Jerry. “Got another brush ?” 

For a few minutes they swabbed in silence. 
Bud was working on the rudder when Jerry 
called, “Look at the bugs on this propeller!” 

Bud glanced up in time to see the propeller 
swing in a half circle as Jerry pulled at it. He 
rounded the wing on the double-quick. “Hey! 
Don’t ever do that! Never move the propeller!” 

“Aw, I didn’t hurt it any,” grumbled Jerry, a 
bit “miffed” at being reproved. 

“No, not this time, but rule one around a 
plane is ‘Don’t turn the propeller unless you're 
ready for the engine to start.’ Even when the 
switch says ‘Off’ the propeller could make a 
connection with the spark plug. It has happened. 
You could really get hurt.” 

Jerry sulked a little. “You clean it yourself, 
then,” he said. 

“All right,” said Bud good-naturedly. “I’m 
taller, anyway.” 

They turned the hose on and laughed to see 
the gunk bubble away with the dirt. Soon the 
plane was shining like a new teakettle. They 
wheeled it to the gas pump, and Jerry watched 
enviously as Bud checked the oil. 

“How much do you get paid for doing this?” 
he asked. 

“Oh, I don’t get paid in money,” said Bud. 
“I've been earning flying lessons for almost a 
year and now that I’m sixteen I can solo pretty 
soon.” 

At nine-thirty Mr. 
Mackey boarded the 
plane with his pas- 
senger, a pleasant, 
well-dressed business- 
man. 

“How's the weather 
report?” asked Bud. 

“We may have 
showers later, but it’s 
all right now. We'll be 
back around five 
o'clock.” 

“Have a good trip,” 
said Bud. ‘Switch off? 
Throttle closed ? Carbu- 
retor heat off?” 

Mr. Mackey checked 
each item. 


“Brakes and contact,” 
said Bud. 
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“Brakes and contact,” repeated Mr. Mackey, 
and Bud flipped the propeller as expertly 
as any uniformed mechanic Jerry had ever 
watched. 

When the plane disappeared the boys went 
into the hangar, where Hank was working on 
an engine. It was dim and cool inside; birds 
swooped among the rafters, and the gravel un- 
derfoot was rutted by small wheels. The 
planes were clustered together like sleeping lions 
in a cage. 

“Tl have to mow for a while,” said Bud, 
climbing on the tractor. “You can stick around 
here if you want to.” 

Hank seemed absorbed in the motor he was 
working on, so Jerry prowled about. Compared 
to the big air liners, the little light planes looked 
like toys. They would certainly be easy to fly, he 
thought. 

He sat in the cockpit of a light plane and pre- 
tended to taxi. “Brakes and contact,’ he mut- 
tered to himself. “Throttle closed.” He touched 
the throttle; it moved back and forth easily. 
He pushed the pedals with his feet and twitched 
the wheel. “Now we'll do a 
wing over,” he told his imag- 
inary passenger. “Ee-e-e-ouw!” 

“Hey!” called Hank, and 
Jerry came back to earth ab- 
ruptly. “Better not monkey 
with. those controls. That one 
has a self-starter.” 

“O.K.,” said Jerry, but he 
climbed out reluctantly. How 
did they expect you to learn 
about planes if you couldn't 
touch them? 

Trying to appear nonchalant, 
he peered into another cockpit. 
He wondered what the red-and- 
yellow marks on the dials 
meant, but concluded that Hank 
would think he was stupid if he 
asked. He climbed up on the 
walk of a low-wing plane to 
get a close-up of the plastic 
canopy. He straightened and 
reached for a rope dangling 
from the rafters overhead. It 
swung a bit to the left, so he 
edged over. From behind he 
felt himself being grabbed and 
lifted to the ground. 
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A Nickel to Spend 
By Lois Snelling 


I had a big round nickel 
And wondered what I’d 


A cream cone, candy, mar- 
A tiny kite to fly? 


I saw so much I wanted 
In every store and shop— 


“Don’t step out on a wing!” said Hank. 
“Do you want to go through it? It’s just ply- 
wood.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Jerry. “It looks solid.” 

“It’s just aluminum paint that makes it look 
that way,” said Hank. ‘Be hard to fix. Come on, 
now. I have to go in and clean up; Jim French 
is coming for a lesson. He’s driving in now.” 

After Hank and Jim took off, Jerry wandered 
out to the gas pump, waiting for Bud to come 
up and feeling quite lonely and useless. It 
seemed that in order to do anything around this 
airport you had to know more than he had sup- 
posed was necessary. 

“What do you do if the phone rings when 
nobody’s in the office?” he asked as Bud joined 
him. 

“It sets off a buzzer you can hear for half a 
mile,” answered Bud. “It takes some speed to 
get there in time, though. It’s eleven now—I'll 
go in and get the weather report.” 

As he tuned in on the weather station, a loud, 
clear whistle came in, repeating da-a-a-dit, 
da-a-a-dit, da-a-a-dit. At the same time a man 

was talking, but the whistle 

disturbed Jerry so much that he 
could not understand a word. 

Bud, however, took down a 

row of abbreviations and fig- 

ures. 

“How can you understand 
that?” asked Jerry, much im- 
pressed in spite of himself. 

“Oh, you get used to it,” said 
Bud and then explained his 

data. ceiling west of us is 
unlimited; there are scattered 
clouds at five thousand feet. 

Visibility is ten miles, and the 

air pressure is 1006.2 millibars. 

That’s a little low. Tempera- 

ture, eighty-eight degrees; dew 


wind is east southeast at. ten 
miles per hour. Now we know 
all about the weather.” 

“Jeepers!” said Jerry. 

It was almost noon when 
Hank and Jim returned. 

“Did you make that landing, 
Jim?” asked Bud. “It looked 


And then for baby brother 494 
I bought a lollipop! 


(Please turn to page 20) 
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Queenie 


and Her Good Friend 


Sally 


By Kay Campbell 


HOUGH they were born of different parents, 
in very different homes, Queenie and Sally, 
like the Colonel’s Lady and Judy O’Grady, were 
sisters under their skins, and each recognized 
this comradeship from the very moment of their 
meeting. But that is getting ahead of our story. 
When these two ‘‘girls” were born each started 
life a great deal differently. Both were born in 
India, but Queenie’s mother was an elephant of 
royalty. It was she who proudly carried the 
howdah in which the raja himself sat when he 
rode in one of the solemn processions through 
the streets of Delhi. Through the swirls of dust, 
wheat-yellow in the hot sunlight, Queenie’s 
mother led the parade, and all the world bowed 
down as she passed. 

When Queenie came into this world, just as 
the sun rose golden-red to flood the earth with 
sudden light, she arrived in the marble stables 
of the raja, and her shrill baby squeals quickly 
brought twenty servants and stablemen on the 
run to see what she wanted. From that moment 
she was indeed queen of the stables, and her 
queenly ways so amused the raja that he laughed 
and said, “She'll always be a ruler—we'll call her 
Queenie.” 

But when Sally arrived on this earth there 
were neither servants nor stableboys to answer 
her trumpetings. For her mother was just an- 
other of the wild creatures that roamed deep 
in the heart of the jungle; and while Queenie 
was fed a careful diet and bathed with water 
carried in heavy wooden buckets by the attend- 


ants, Sally was taught to search for the tender 
green shoots of bamboo trees and the lush blades 
of grass that grew thick in the marshes. She was 
bathed by her mother, who led her by the ear 
to the sandy bars of sluggish streams and held 
her down in the water with a big foot. 

As a baby Sally was taught the meaning of 
sounds in the jungle, until every breath of the 
warm night air, every little splash of a frog 
jumping into the pool, every stir in the leaves 
held a significance for her. She learned to hide 
from the sun under the tall trees, so that she 
would not get sunburned, to uproot trees in her 
path with her trunk. 

But time moved on, and great changes took 
place. One day a group of men came into the 
jungle to capture a herd of wild elephants, and 
Sally was one of the unfortunates to be rounded 
up. These elephants were going to be trained to 
work for their masters. 

About this same time there was great sorrow 
and mourning in the stables of the raja, for the 
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great man had died, and the 
new raja could not afford the 
upkeep of the magnificent 
stables. 

Thus, fate brought together 
the royal favorite and the lowly 
beast who had once roamed the 
jungles so carefree. They met 
in the dark hold of a strange- 
smelling iron ship, where the 
air was hot and still. The floor 
on which they stood was very 
different from the marble floor 
of the stables and from the 
grassy glades of the jungle, for 
it was smoky black, slippery, 
and rocked up and down in a 
sickening fashion. The young 
elephants were miserable, and 
out of their common unhappi- 
ness a fine friendship was born 
—a love for each other that has 
lasted ever since the dark days 
and darker nights in the hold 
of the ship. fan 

Neither traveler knew it, but 
they were going to become 
part of a circus and perform tricks to delight 
thousands of young people. One day their 
trainer decided that he would take them to 
Hollywood, where every day the sun shines and 
where a man and his beasts may ‘sleep under 
the same roof each night. 

In movieland Queenie soon became a leading 
elephant actress, and her chum Sally was her 
stand-in. This means that Sally acted in Queenie’s 
place sometimes. 

Now, one of the first things an elephant 
learns in preparing for a movie career is never, 
under any circumstances, to crush a single ob- 
ject. But one day, while working in a picture 
with two actors named Stan Laurel and Oliver 
Hardy, the script called for Laurel’s derby hat 
to blow out of a car in which he was riding and 
for Queenie to step on the hat when it fell on 
the ground in front of her. This was the story 
writer’s idea, but Queenie had other ideas. She 
remembered her manners, that is to say, her 
training, and absolutely refused to ruin the hat. 

Emerson, the trainer, tried to tell her that it 
was all right to crush the hat this time, but the 
wise elephant knew better. The director then 
tried to reason with her, but though he was a 


warm 


Keeping Cool 


By Georgia Tucker Smith 
Little ducks when they’re too 


Go swimming in a pool; 
But turkey gobblers have a 


To keep their babies cool. 


good director and all the other 
actors followed his orders, he 
could not change Queenie’s 
mind. Over and over the wind 
machines blew the hat down in 
front of the animal. And over 
and over Queenie would place 
her foot gently on the hat with- 
out even making a dent in it. 
Finally, they had to give up 
and resort to a trick. They made 
a lifelike elephant’s foot out 
of papier maché and filmed this 
artificial foot smashing the 
derby. 

On another occasion the 
script called for an elephant to 
destroy a village wall—a deed 
no nice elephant would ever do. 
So the trainer first taught 
Queenie to trumpet a call for 
help whenever he turned down 
her lower lip. Then, he placed 
Queenie on one side of the 
make-believe village wall, with 
Sally on the other side, and 
turned down the elephant’s lip. 
When Sally heard Queenie’s cry she drove right 
through the wall until she reached her friend’s 
side. 


Because of their affection for each other, the 
elephants will never work if separated. If a 
studio wishes only one elephant, it has to hire 
both or else the one that is left behind will 
trumpet for the other—who refuses to work un- 
til she is joined by her companion. Emerson 
once tried an experiment to see whether one 
would wander away from the other. He tied Sally 
to a tree with an iron chain an inch and a half 
thick and then gave Queenie her freedom. But 
even though he tried to coax her away with 
oranges, of which both elephants are very fond 
and which they swallow whole, she never stirred 
from Sally’s side. 

They are both devoted to their trainer. Once 
upon a time, while working with them, he 
slipped and fell from Queenie’s forehead, strik- 
ing his head on a rock arrd losing consciousness. 
The director and camera crew ran to pick him 
up. They started toward him and stopped sud- 
denly, for both elephants had slipped to their 
knees over the stricken man and, moaning pit- 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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What the Story Told Before 


When their daddy breaks his leg on their tenth 
birthday the Franklin twins, Jack and Jill, realize that 
he will not be able to teach in summer school. And 
it was his summer-school salary that was to complete 
a special fund the family has to buy a bright-red jeep! 
Mommy suggests that they take summer boarders in 
their mountain cottage, and the twins agree to help. 
Their advertisement in a newspaper in another part 
of the State is answered by a Mrs. Masterson, who 
engages accommodations for herself and her son 
Theodore, a ten-year-old. Helping Mommy prepare 
for the arrival of the boarders, the twins wonder if 
Theodore will be fun or will he be biggity—a word 
they picked up from the Uncle Remus stories. 


Part Two 
T WAS late Monday afternoon when the 


Mastersons arrived. A big car drove slowly 
up the hill and down the winding road through 


By Rebecca K. Sprinkle 


the apple orchard. It was a yellow convertible, 
and when Jack saw it he gave a long, low 
whistle. Jill just looked. 

The car pulled to a stop in front of the house, 
and a young woman got out. She was very thin 
and smartly dressed. Her nails were scarlet, and 
her heels were high, and there was a faint 
fragrance of some delightful perfume about her. 
But Jill noticed almost immediately that she 
didn’t have a happy look in her eyes, the kind 
of look that Mommy had. 

There was a boy beside her, and he got out of 
the car slowly and came up the steps as if he had 
rather not. The twins watched, fascinated, from 
the dining-room window. 

“That’s Theodore,’ whispered Jack. Now 
they noticed his gabardine slacks and the silk 
sport shirt he wore and the soft leather moc- 
casins. “And he looks biggity,” he added. 

“Wait and see,” Jill cautioned. But secretly 
she had to agree. 

Mommy was at the door almost immediately 
—Mommy, looking sweet and friendly and gay 
in her yellow sun dress, with her short curls 
brushed up on her head. And she did not seem 
overwhelmed by Mrs. Masterson’s beautiful 
clothes and her rather affected way of talking. 
Mommy was just herself, which, the twins felt, 
was the best anyone could ever be! 

After the first greetings Mrs. Masterson turned 
to her son. ‘“This is Theodore,” she said. ““Frank- 
ly, he did not want to come. Thought the moun- 
tains would be a bore. But the heat is not good 
for him in summer. Our doctor thought he 
needed this change in climate. So here we are!” 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


God bless my mom 
And bless my dad; 

I will be good 
And make them glad. 


Theodore bowed to Mommy, 
but his eyes looked cold and 
unfriendly. 

“We hope he won't be 
bored,” Mommy said in her 
gentle way. “I’ve twins your 
age. Jack! Jill!” she called. 

The twins came from the 
dining room slowly. Again 
Theodore gave them the po- 
lite bow when they were in- 


troduced, but again his eyes. 


looked cold and unfriendly. 

He followed his mother up- 
stairs and did not reappear un- 
til time for supper. At the table 
he had nothing to say. If the 
twins spoke to him, he answered 
them as briefly as possible. 

And this was the way things 
went for the first few days. 
Theodore was always polite. 
No one could accuse him of 
being rude. But he never 
stopped by the garden where 
Jack was picking peas for din- 
ner. He never paused to speak 
to Jill when she was clearing 
the table after a meal. 

His mother kept him enter- 
tained by taking him to the 
swimming pool in the village 
every day, while she played 
bridge with friends at one of 
the summer hotels. Sometimes 
Theodore appeared in jodh- 
purs, and then they knew that 
he was going riding. 


10 July 


“He's biggity,” Jack com- 
plained to Daddy one day after 
the long yellow car had eased 
down the hill and off toward 
the stables. 

“Take a little time before 
you make up your mind,” 
Daddy advised. “We don’t 
know him yet.” 

The next morning a tele- 
gram came for Mrs. Master- 
son. She hurried in to Mommy 
and explained: “I’ve got to go 
to Wilmington immediately. 
Pressing business for which I’m 
needed. I may have to be gone 
for several weeks. Do you mind 
my leaving Theodore? I'll be 
glad to pay extra for your tak- 
ing the responsibility for him.” 

“Of course, we'll look out for 
Theodore,” Mommy assured 
her. “Let me help you pack.” 

In a half hour Mrs. Master- 
son was swinging the yellow 
car down the hill and heading 
toward Wilmington. 

Theodore spent the rest of 
the day doing crossword puz- 
zles. As usual, he ignored the 
twins. Daddy tried to interest 
him in a game of checkers, but 
he appeared bored and indiffer- 
ent. In the late afternoon he 
said that he was going to walk 
to the village for a soda. 


As he disappeared around 
the bend, Daddy rang the old- 
fashioned dinner bell that Jill 
had put by his chair in case he 
wanted something. Mommy ap- 
peared from the kitchen with a 
mixing bowl in her hand. 

“Please call the twins,” asked 
Daddy. “I’ve something to say 
to you all.” 

Jack came from the garden 
where he had been hoeing the 
tomato plants. And Jill brought 
the peas that she was shelling 
for supper and sat on the steps 
to finish the job while she at- 
tended the family meeting. 


“We have a problem,” Dad- 
dy said. “It is Theodore.” 

“That biggity kid!” muttered 
Jack. 

“He certainly seems biggity,” 
Daddy agreed. “But I have a 
hunch that we just don’t know 
him. After all, he’s new here. 
We're all strangers to him.” 

“But he acts like he thinks 
it’s silly for us to work like we 
do,” complained Jill. “He just 
sort of smiles when he sees 
me helping Mommy with the 
dishes and making the beds.” 

“Maybe he would be more 
interested if he knew why you 
are working so hard this sum- 
mer. You haven't told him 
about the jeep, have you?” 
Mommy asked. 

“Goodness no!” replied Jill. 
“We haven't had a chance to 
tell him anything. He just 
doesn’t talk to us.” 

“Let’s give him a chance,” 
Daddy advised. “I suggest that 
we have a ‘gathering of the 
clan’ tonight and invite him.” 

“To a gathering of the clan 
—but that’s just for the fami- 
ly!” Jill exclaimed. 

“Well, after all, Theodore’s 
sort of a member of our family 
now,” Mommy reminded them. 
“His mother had to go away, 
and we're the people he spends 
most of his time with.” 

The Franklins had held these 
family meetings since the twins 
were very young. Last year 
when Mommy had read Jack 
and Jill a story of the clans in 
Scotland they decided to call 
their family meetings the gath- 
ering of the clan. 

The gathering was held after 
supper when any member of 
the family had a problem he 
wanted to discuss with the 
others. At the meeting they 
talked about all kinds of 
things: who should get the 
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next pair of new shoes, whether 
the twins had been fair to the 
new teacher at school, how 
Mother would like a little more 
co-operation on clearing the 
table after meals. Any problem 
could be brought up, and the 
person presenting it was lis- 
tened to politely and given a 
fair decision. But no one out- 
side the family had ever been 
invited to a clan meeting. 

Just before supper Daddy in- 
vited Theodore to the gather- 
ing of the clan. “We hold the 
gathering while we're eating 
our dessert,” he explained. 

Jill and Mommy cleared the 
table and brought in the rasp- 
berry shortcake. Then Mommy 
opened the meeting by saying 
that occasionally the basin in 
the bathroom was not left 
clean and she asked for more 
co-operation on this point. 
Then there was a discussion as 
to whether they should plant 
two rows of late corn at the 
end of the garden. 

Finally Daddy got out the 
bankbook and said, ‘I would 
like to announce proudly that 
we have put twenty dollars in 
the jeep account!” 

Up to this point Theodore 
had been sitting silent, polite, 
but bored. Now for a moment 
there was a flicker of interest in 
his eyes. 

“The jeep account? What's 
that?” It was the first time 
Theodore had asked a question. 

“Tell him, twins,’ Daddy 
suggested. 

And Jack and Jill, between 
them, told the story of the 
Franklin family’s saving and 
how they were all working to 
buy a jeep. They told him the 
different ways by which they 
had made money. They told 
him how much was still needed 
before the bright-red jeep 


would be theirs. They men- 
tioned all the things that they 
were going to do with the jeep 
and what fun they were plan- 
ning to have with it. 

“That heavenly jeep!” Jill 
murmured as she always did. 

“There’s a very real need for 
the jeep, Theodore,” Mommy 
added in her gentle way. 
“Every summer good food goes 
to waste on this little farm 
simply because we have no way 
to carry it to market at just the 
proper time. And we believe 
that it is very wrong to waste— 
especially when others need 
the things that we raise! But go 
on with your story,’ Mommy 
turned to the twins with a 
smile. “I’m interrupting!” 

Next came an account of 
Daddy’s fall and the fact that 
he could not teach in summer 
school. And finally Jack and 
Jill described the family plan 
for taking summer boarders to 
help add to the jeep fund. 

As the story ended the twins 
began to clear the table of the 
dessert dishes. Theodore quiet- 
ly picked up his own plate and 
glass, carried them into the 
kitchen, and said good night. 

When he had gone upstairs 
the twins talked it over. “Do 
you think he was interested in 
the jeep?” Jill asked. 

“It’s hard to tell,” Jack 
said as he dried the dishes. ‘He 
didn’t say much.” 

“But he brought his own 
plate out. He’s never even pre- 
tended to help before,” Jill 
mused. 

“And when he said good 
night it had a friendly tone,” 
Mommy contributed as she put 
the grits to soak for breakfast. 

“Do you think the gathering 
of the clan helped?” Jack asked 
Daddy when they were all in 
the study again. 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


I’m just a child, 
But I can pray: 

Dear God, be with me 
Night and day. 


“We'll see,” Daddy smiled. 
“At least it didn’t hurt. Grad- 
ually you may begin to see a 
difference in Theodore’s atti- 
tude.” 

“I think it was a little dif- 
ferent when he went upstairs,” 
Jill declared thoughtfully. 

“Well, folks can’t just change 
completely in ten minutes’ 
time,” Daddy reminded them. 
“At least give Theodore time 
to sleep over it.” 

The next morning when 
Theodore came to breakfast 
the entire Franklin family real- 
ized that he had changed—or 
at least was changing in his 
manner. Still he was very quiet, 
but the haughtiness of his re- 
serve had disappeared. 

After breakfast he lingered 
at the table, and when he saw 
Jill head toward the stairs with 
the broom and dustpan he said 
quietly, “I did my own room 
this morning.” 

“But you needn't,” Mommy 
reminded Theodore. “After all, 
your mother pays for that serv- 
ice. You're under no obligation 
to help.” 

“I'd like to—that is, if you 
don’t mind.” Theodore’s eyes 
were actually eager. “I want to 
help.” 

Suddenly Jack appeared from 

(Please turn to page 23) 
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RAVELY, David listened to Charley Brewer 


as they hurried toward the shabby old 
barn on the Brewer place. 

“Bob bought that set- 
ting of eggs for me,” 
Charley said awkward- 
ly. “But something's 
wrong with it. If he 
wasn't gone on his va- 
cation, I'd ask him to 
come and the 
chicks.” 

Complaining seemed 
to make him uncom- 
fortable. His rugged 
face was almost pur- 
ple with embarrass- 
ment, and his bony hands fumbled in and out 
of his pockets. David felt sorry for him and 
wanted to help him. 

“Bob would want to see them,” he said 
quietly. ““He knows it pays to raise good stock. 
If anything is wrong, the man who sold him the 
eggs will make them good.” 

“Bob’s O.K.,” Charley stammered. “But I 
‘worked hard to get the money to buy extra- 
fine eggs when Ma gave me my hen.” 

“What's the matter with the chicks?” David 
asked. 

Charley shook his head. “I don’t know. But 
only six chicks look like Bob said they would.” 

They left the road and pushed through the 
high grass. They scrambled up the bank and 
wriggled under the fence. 

“One thing sure,” said David, “Bob got you 
what he thought was the best. He’s square.” 


12 July 


The Mystery 


of the Young Chicks 


By Lawrent Lee 
Copyright 1952 by Erma and Vera Waltner 
Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


They rounded the barn and met Zip 
Holiday face to face. The tall, gangling 
boy stopped at the sight of them, and 
his face flooded with surprise. 

“Hi,” Charley said. “Were you look- 
ing for me?” 


Zip sanx his teeth into a candy bar. 
The paper had been stripped from it, 
and the chocolate oozed dark and sticky 
on his hand. 

“No,” he said. “I’ve been following 
a cowbird. It found a robin’s nest un- 
der your barn window. It’s waiting for 
the mother robin to go off to eat. She'll 
get a jolt when she comes back!” 

“What do you mean?” Charley 
asked; but David could see that he 
was still thinking of the chicks that had been 
hatched in his loft. 

“I guess you don’t know about cowbirds,” 
Zip said. 

“I don’t,” Charley 
admitted. 

“Then you'd better 
watch this one. I'd stay 
myself, but Morry and 
Joe are coming over to 
pitch horseshoes. And 
say! Those chicks of 
yours won't be any bet- 
ter than mine, just like 
I told you!” Grinning, 
he left them. 

“What did he mean 
about his chickens?’ David asked as he and 
Charley climbed the ladder to the loft. 

“He set a hen the same time I did. He used 
his folks’ eggs. He tried to sell me some, but 
I didn’t like the looks of their flock. It made 
him mad, and he razzes me about paying so 
much when I could buy his cheaper.” 

Near the window in the loft, Charley had 
made a pen for his chickens. He had covered 
the floor with dry straw, and his big white hen 
bristled with importance as she clucked over the 
downy new chicks that flurried around her. 

Charley waved a hand at them. “See?” he 
said. “You know how Hampshire Reds ought 
to look.” 

David stared. Six chicks were all that they 
should be—beautiful red-gold balls of fluff. The 
others were scrawny and fretful and off-color. 
Some were pale cream. Others were slate gray. 
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Some had stripes down their backs! He whistled 
in amazement. Good setting eggs would never 
hatch such chickens! 

“You're sure you put the eggs Bob got for you 
under that hen?” he asked. 

“Sure,” Charley answered. “I didn’t have 
any others.” 

David crossed to the window and stared out 
thoughtfully. Something was wrong. But what 
was it? And what could they do about it? 

Just below him the mother robin Zip had 
mentioned fluffed about in her nest. She lifted 
herself and looked around. Seeing no threat to 
her eggs, she worked her way to the edge of 
her nest and took to her wings. 

“Eggs are funny,” David thought as he looked 
down on her two blue eggs. “They're different 
in size and color. But a lot alike. And the birds 
that come out of them grow up to be like their 
parents.” 

Charley came to the window beside him. 
“Where’s Zip’s cowbird?” he asked. “He said 
one was hiding around here.” 

“Look!” said David. “She’s coming!” 

A dull, dark bird came flitting through the shad- 
ows of branches and leaves. It settled on the rob- 
in’s nest and covered the blue eggs with its body. 

“What's it doing?” Charley asked. 

“Watch, and we'll see,” said David. 

Minutes passed. The cowbird rose on her 
strong black legs. Stretching her wings, she 
slipped away into the shadows again, leaving 
the blue eggs in the robin’s nest and another that 
was bigger and not blue but speckled! 

“She laid an egg!’ Charley gasped. “We 
ought to throw it out!” 

“Leave the nest alone,” David warned him. 
“If you disturb it, the robin won’t come back. 
Besides, those birds are 
telling me things about 
your chickens.” 

“What ?” Charley asked 
eagerly. 

“Wait,” said David. “I 
want to see that robin 
take care of herself.” 

He was very excited. 
How had Zip known so * 
much about the birds un- ‘bay. 
less he had been here at this 
window watching them? 
The robin’s nest would be 
hard to see from the 


ground. What had he come here to do? To look 
at the chicks? And why had he kept still about 
being here? 

He glanced about the loft, hunting proof of 
his suspicions. In the dry grass under the win- 
dow he found it—a candy-bar wrapping that 
was fresh and clean! 

He picked it up and thrust it into his pocket. 
Zip was always doing unkind things and saying 
he was having fun. But that did not prove that 
he was responsible for the scrubby chicks that 
should be Hampshire Reds, but were not. 

“Here comes the robin!” Charley whispered. 
“Will she know the speckled egg is not hers?” 

“Robins usually do,’ David answered. “But 
some birds don’t. And the bad part is that baby 
cowbirds grow much faster than baby robins! 
If that speckled egg stays in the nest and hatches, 
the young cowbird will grow so fast it’ll soon 
shove the baby robins out.” 

The mother robin flew swiftly to her nest and 
settled on its edge. Her bright eyes searched it 
anxiously. With a sudden outraged squawk she 
climbed down among the eggs. Her bill plunged 
and dragged and pushed at the speckled one. 
Her feet shoved at it. When at last she got it 
to the edge she heaved and pitched it out of the 
nest. Down through the shadows it fell and 
broke on the ground. 

Charley laughed. “That lazy old cowbird 
ought to take care of her own eggs and not try 

(Please turn to page 33) 
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: fell open and an angry red swept over his face. 
July 13 


KAWEE, the little Indian boy, sat down 
quietly beside his grandfather. 

Every evening when the sun was sinking low 
in the west Okawee would do this, because at 
this time each day Grandfather told him a 
story. 

Grandfather sat very still for a long time. 
Okawee knew he was thinking. Finally Grand- 
father turned to him and said, ““Okawee, listen 
and tell me what you hear.” 

. Okawee listened. From the nearby forest came 
a sound he knew well—‘“Who-00-00, who-oo.” 

“That is an owl.” Okawee replied quickly. 
“Are you going to tell me a story about an owl, 
Grandfather ?” 
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THE BEST SINGER 


“No,” smiled the old Indian, ‘‘the story this 
evening is not about an owl. Listen again.” 

Okawee listened, but all he could hear was 
the sound of the crickets and katydids singing 
in the grass and the “who-o0-00, who-oo”’ of the 
owl. 

“I hear crickets and katydids,” said Okawee. 

Grandfather smiled but said nothing. 

Okawee knew by the twinkle in Grandfather's 
eyes that he had guessed right. He could hardly 
wait until Grandfather started the story, be- 
cause all of Grandfather’s stories were interest- 
ing. 

“If you listen closely,” Grandfather said final- 
ly, “you will hear the crickets and katydids sing- 
ing together.” 

Okawee listened. He could hear the kee-kee 
of the crickets and the ka-te-de of the katydids 
as they sang together. 

“A long time ago,” Grandfather began, ‘‘the 
crickets and katydids did not sing together. Then 
one evening a cricket by the name of Wee 
Cricket was perched on a tuft of grass, singing 
with all his might: 

‘Kee-kee, kee-kee, 
I'm full of glee.’ 


By George S. Lookabaugh 
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“Suddenly in the midst of his song he stopped. 
Someone else was singing from a nearby blade 
of grass! Wee Cricket heard him sing: 

‘Ka-te-de, ka-te-de, 
No one can sing 
Better than me.’ 

“Wee Cricket frowned, because he thought no 
one could sing better than he. Only yesterday 
Bumbly Bee and Meadow Mouse had told Wee 
Cricket what a good singer he was. 

‘Ka-te-de, ka-te-de, 
No one can sing 
Better than me.’ 

“The singing came again from the same 
blade of grass. 

“Wee Cricket thought to himself that it was 
pretty singing, but not so pretty as his own, of 
course. He just had to see who the singer was. 
Not a soul was in sight; so he jumped down 
from the tuft of grass on which he was perched 
and made his way softly through the tall weeds. 
He had not gone far when a voice stopped him. 

“ “Who are you looking for, Wee Cricket?” 

“Coming so unexpectedly, the words made 
Wee Cricket jump, but he quickly answered, ‘I 
am looking for the one who says that he can 
sing better than anyone else.’ 

“IT am the one,’ said the voice again. ‘Don’t 
you think I can sing well?’ 

“Who are you?’ asked Wee Cricket. ‘And 
where are you hiding ?” 

“ ‘Right here,’ said the voice, and out of the 
grass stepped a katydid. 

“‘T am Singer Katydid, he said to Wee 
Cricket, ‘and I think I can sing better than any- 
one else.’ 

“"T can sing well, too,, Wee Cricket answered. 

“ “Hear, hear! What is this argument about?’ 
asked someone in a squeaky voice. 

“Wee Cricket and Singer Katydid looked 
around, and there stood Meadow Mouse. 

“Singer Katydid says he can sing better than 
anyone else,’ answered Wee Cricket, ‘and I say 
I can sing well, too.’ 

“Meadow Mouse rubbed his long whiskers. 
He always rubbed his long whiskers when he 
was in deep thought. 

“ “Will you listen to us sing?’ Wee Cricket 
and Singer Katydid asked Meadow Mouse. 
‘Then you shall decide which one of us is the 
better singer.’ 

“‘T have heard both of you sing,’ said Meadow 
Mouse after he had rubbed his whiskers again, 


‘but I have never heard you sing together. If you 
will sing together once, maybe I can then de- 
cide which one of you, in my opinion, is the 
better singer.’ 

“Now Wee Cricket and Singer Katydid won- 
dered how Meadow Mouse could pick the better 
singer by listening to them sing together. They 
were very eager to see which one of them 
Meadow Mouse would pick, so they started sing- 
ing. 

o As their voices floated out over the meadow, 
other friends heard them and came to see who 
was singing. 

“When Wee Cricket and Singer Katydid 
finished their song a great cheer went up from 
the group that had gathered. There was Bumbly 
Bee, Ladybug, Tommy Grasshopper, and many 
others. Every one of them said that although 
Wee Cricket and Singer Katydid could both sing 
well, they sounded much better when they sang 
together. 

“Wee Cricket and Singer Katydid thought 
this was a good idea, too. They did sound better 
when they sang together. So from then on they 
have always loved to sing together, and do to 
this day. 

“Listen, Okawee,’ Grandfather said to the 
little Indian boy sitting beside him. “Don't 
you think that crickets and katydids sing well to- 
gether?” 

“Oh, yes,” agreed Okawee. “They sound 
fine together.” He listened to them awhile as 
they were singing in the tall grass. 

“And thank you, Granafather,” said Okawee, 
“for telling me the story of how the crickets and 
katydids found out what pretty music they can 
make when they sing together. I am sure they 
are both happier singing together than either 
would be singing alone.” 
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i’ HAS been the custom since early times for 
people to write about the things they feel 
and see and know. People who write of these 
things bear witness to the events and happen- 
ings of the time in which they live. This is how 
we know as much as we do concerning the 
people and customs of the past. 

Because people took the time to write about 
the happenings of their times we have recorded 
history today. They wrote down the deeds of 
great men, the mistakes of lesser men, and how 
the influence of both affected the world and 
the people. 

In the New Testament we read about the 
birth, life, death, and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ because a few good men wrote and 
recorded the things they saw and knew about 
Jesus Christ. These men wrote about the things 
Jesus Christ did—how He healed the sick, made 
the blind see, the lame walk. They told of the 
things He taught and the way He wishes men 
to live so that they might have a better life. 

The Gospel according to Luke is the third 
book in the New Testament. In the beginning 
of this book Luke tells us how he came to 
write it. 

“Many men have put down in order the things 
that they knew and believed about Jesus. Many 
of those men were eyewitnesses, while others 


were preachers of the word and doctrine that 
Jesus taught. So, it seemed good to me also,” 
Luke explained to his friends, “having had per- 
fect understanding from the very first, to write 
of the things that I know for a certainty.” 

When we read The Gospel according to Luke 
he lets us feel the great love and sympathy that 
he had for Jesus and His teaching; he lets us 
know the kindness and gentleness of some of 
Jesus’ followers. Truly, Luke was a cultured 
and talented man and he was one of the best 
educated men whose writings appear in the New 
Testament. 

Luke was not a Jew either by birth or religion, 
as were Matthew, Mark, and John, the authors 
of the other three Gospels. Luke was a Greek, 
and his home was in Antioch. He was the son 
of a wealthy man and received the best training 
and education to be had. By profession he was a 
physician. 

Antioch was one of the great cities of that 
time. Caravans laden with rich merchandise 
crossed the desert from the East and came to 
Antioch to sell and to buy. Wealthy people came 
from Rome and other places to Antioch for 
pleasure. And often it was called “Antioch the 
Beautiful.” It was Luke’s home, and he was 
well known and well respected both socially and 
professionally. 


The Beloved 
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Physician ee @ @ @ By Bula Hahn 


Illustrated by Herbert Rudeen 


Knowing all this makes us appreciate the ef- 
fort that Luke made to meet and know per- 
sonally the founders of the early Christian 
movement. It is no wonder, then, that he was 
often called “Doctor Luke” and sometimes ‘‘the 
beloved physician.” Luke believed Jesus to be 
the Son of God and the Savior of the world and 
he was inspired to do the great work of writing 
down “the things that he understood and knew 
to be true.” 

Antioch was one of the first places where the 
early Christians established a church. The apostle 
Paul went there when he first began to preach. 
Paul was never a strong man physically, and it 
is thought that the close friendship between 
Paul and Luke began when the apostle went 
to the physician for professional aid. But it 
was their mutual admiration of Jesus and their 
belief in Him and His teaching that bound and 
held them together through later years. 

Since Luke tells us in the beginning of his 
book that he records only that which he knows 
to be true, it is believed by many authorities that 
Luke at some time met and talked with Mary, 
Jesus’ mother, and that it was through her that 
he learned of the happenings at Jesus’ birth. For 
it is to Luke that we owe our thanks for the 
beautiful story of that night in Bethlehem: the 
shepherds on the hillside, the heavenly choir 
singing, “Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will toward men!” Mary had 
kept the memory of these things in her heart 
and had meditated upon them often. 

Luke had a close, intimate understanding of 
Jesus’ teaching. And in his writings he makes 
us feel the nearness of the Savior. He shows 
Jesus walking the dusty roads, sometimes with 


few, sometimes with many followers and al- 
ways ready to give His wonderful message. 
Jesus shared with His followers the hardships 
of travel by foot, long hours without food, and 
oftentimes sleeping in the open. 

Luke tells us that Jesus was a beloved com- 
panion, a faithful friend, and a helpful neigh- 
bor who explained His great truths by parables 
or simple stories so that the humblest person 
could understand. 

The book of The Acts was also written by 
Luke. In the New Testament this book comes 
right after the four Gospels. It is the story of the 
actions of Jesus’ disciples and friends in the 
years that followed Jesus’ ascension into heaven. 
Luke was there with them, helping those early 
teachers with his love, faith, and understanding 
of the cause. But Luke did not stay long in any 
one place. 

Paul was the greatest preacher in that early 
day. Luke gave much of his time to travcling 
with this great Christian organizer. Sometimes 
the wicked unbelievers of the new faith cast 
Paul into prison. At such times Luke would stay 
near the prison to comfort and cheer the be- 
loved leader. And wherever he was, Luke al- 
ways used his profession to help the sick and 
suffering. 

Luke tells of a voyage that Paul made on a 
ship as a prisoner along with many other prison- 
ers. Luke was a passenger on that same ship, for 
in writing about it he says, “We did this’ and 
“We had to do that.” Ships of that time had 
to depend on great sails tc carry them along. A 
wind that blew the ship in the desired direction 


was a “friendly” wind. A wind that sent the 
(Turn to inside back cover) 


THE PRAYER OF FAITH *¥ 


(Adapted) 
God is my help in every I now am wise, I now am God is my health, I can’t be 
need; true, sick ; . 
God does my every hunger Patient, kind, and loving, God Poh —— unfail- 
feed; too. 
God dwells within me, All things I am, can do, and om, 
guides my way be, . Since God and love and 
Through every moment, Through Christ, the Truth Truth are here. 


night and day. 


that is in me. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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Seesaw 


By Jessica Potter Broderick 


D gerne gets on one end, and I get on the other; 

Johnny shoves, and so do I. We teeter one another. 
Johnny’s up when I am down, and then it’s turned around, 
Iam up so very high, while Johnny’s on the ground. 


It’s up and down, and up and down, and up and down we go, 
And up and down, and up and down, up high and then down low. 


When I go up I see, above our neighbor’s high stone wall, 
Hilda hanging out the clothes and Bobby playing ball. 

It’s fun to be high in the air. It’s dull when you are down. 
When I go up I look far off, away across the town. 


It’s up and down, and up and down, and up and down so fast, 
And up and down, and up and down until we—stop—at—last. 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


By Roland Rexroth 


NGLAND’S new queen, 

Elizabeth II, who suc- 
ceeded to the throne early this 
year, is an enthusiastic stamp 
collector. 

Both her grandfather King 
George V and her father King 
George VI were active collec- 
tors. George V at one time 
owned one of the most valua- 
ble stamp collections in the 
world. George VI inherited his 
father’s stamps and specialized 
in the stamps of the British 
Commonwealth that were is- 
sued during his reign. 

The new queen’s portrait is 
expected to appear on many 
new issues of Great Britain and 
its possessions, but as Princess 
Elizabeth she has already been 
portrayed on stamps issued by 
Newfoundland, Canada, New 
Zealand, Malta, the Union of 
South Africa, and several British 
colonies in Africa. 

Queen Elizabeth was born 
April 21, 1926, and her first 
philatelic appearance was on a 
six-cent Newfoundland stamp 
issued early in 1932, when she 
was five years of age. Three 
years later, in 1935, she was 
portrayed on the one-cent de- 
nomination of a special series 
of Canadian stamps issued to 
commemorate the Silver Jubi- 
lee (twenty-five years) of her 
grandfather George V’s reign. 
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Again in 1948, her portrait ap- 
peared on a four-cent Canadian 
stamp, which we _ illustrate. 
This stamp was issued to com- 
memorate her marriage to Lieu- 
tenant Philip Mountbatten, the 
Duke of Edinburgh. 

Two other Newfoundland 
stamps portray the queen: they 
are four-cent blue stamps, is- 
sued in 1938 and in 1947. 

In the peace commemoration 
series issued by New Zealand 
in 1948, the two-pence violet 
stamp pictured the royal fami- 
ly—the queen, her mother and 
father, and her sister Princess 
Margaret. 

Each year New Zealand is- 
sues special stamps that are 
sold for more than their postal 
value, and the proceeds are 
used to maintain children’s 
health camps. Queen Elizabeth 
appears on the two-pence de- 
nomination ‘of the 1943 issue, 
the triangular stamp that we 
illustrate. She and her sister are 
portrayed together on the child- 
health stamps issued the fol- 
lowing year, 1944. The 1950 
issue of these stamps, one of 
which we illustrate, portrays 
the queen and her small son 
Prince Charles. 

Stamps portraying the queen 
were issued by the Union of 
South Africa in 1947 and by 
Malta in 1950. 


Elizabeth II became Queen 
of England at the age of 
twenty-five, the same age at 
which England’s first Queen 
Elizabeth ascended the throne. 
All of us collectors wish the 


new queen happiness and great’ 


success in her leadership of 
the British Commonwealth and 
continued joy in her stamp- 
collecting activities. 


A Job at the Airport 


(Continued from page 6) 


“Of course, he did,” said 
Hank. ‘“He’s doing fine. Could 
bring her in a little slower, 
though.” 

Jim blushed at being compli- 
mented, but he said, “Oh, I 
know I’ve got a lot to learn.” 


‘Tll go home for lunch 
now,” said Hank. “I won’t be 
back till about two-thirty. I 
have to go over to Springfield 
to get some copper tubing for 
that motor I’m working on. Be 
sure to get the weather report 
at one o'clock. It looks stormy.” 
Hank and Jim drove away, 
leaving the place too quiet. 

“Let’s turn on the radio and 
eat our lunch,” suggested Bud, 
and soon the little office was 
blaring with band music. The 
boys delved into Aunt Jane’s 
basket, which included ample 
“handouts” for Flaps and 
Champ and the kittens. 


At twelve-thirty, a red pri- 


‘vate plane landed to refuel. 


Bud serviced the plane and 
chatted with the pilot and the 
two men he was taking to the 
State capital. The pilot scanned 
the sky. 

“We'll have to fly around 
that storm,” he decided. “It'll 
slow us up a little.” 


When the men had departed 
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silence and heat again beat 
down on the little airport. A 
black cloud thickened in the 
west. Bud noted the one-o’clock 
weather report, frowning a lit- 
tle. 

“The wind is picking up and 
getting gusty. Pressure is down 
a little.” He glanced at the sky 
and the windsock. “Guess I 
should try to finish the mow- 
ing. Can you stay here and take 
phone calls?” 

“Sure!” said Jerry, trying not 
to sound eager. 

“Write down any messages,” 
said Bud and he hurried away. 

Jerry strolled about feeling 
important. Perhaps one of 
those exciting emergency calls 
would come in. He could 
imagine himself talking to a 
frantic mother: “Pleasantville 
Municipal Airport, Jerry Colter 
speaking. . . . Now don’t worry. 
We'll see that your little boy 
gets to the hospital right away.” 

But nothing happened. He 
got an ice-cream bar out of the 
freezer, put a nickel in the cash- 
box, and settled down with the 
latest copy of “Flying.” 

Five minutes later, the phone 
rang. 

Jerry started up wildly, not 
even sure for a moment where 
the phone was. He clutched it 
and stammered, ‘“H-h-hello.” 

“Springfield calling,” said 
the operator. 

“This is Hank,” said another 
voice. “Is this Bud?” 

“No, this is Jerry. Shall I 
call Bud? He’s out mowing.” 

“No,” said Hank. “Just tell 
him right away that here in 
Springfield we're having a hail- 
storm, and it’s coming your 
way. You fellows will have to 
get the planes into the hangar. 
Hail might ruin them com- 


pletely. Tell him right away. t 


Got it?” 
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Two Hobbyhorses 


F YOU do not have the materials to make both of these horses, 
you probably can make one; so take your choice and make a 
hobbyhorse for some little friend of yours. He will love either one. 
A is made from a sock stuffed tightly with excelsior. Push a 
lath into it, wrap a string tightly around it, and tack the sock 
opening to the lath. Cut two ears from a piece of felt or old 
leather gloves. Fold the ears in half and stitch onto the sock. 
Sew on buttons for eyes and paint in buckteeth and nostrils. Use 
an old leather belt or a strip of plastic for the harness, and he is 
ready to ride. - 

For B bore a hole in a small log about 8 inches long and 2 or 
214 inches across. Make the hole large enough for the broom- 
stick. Put airplane glue in the-hole and force the broomstick into 
it. When dry, make the ears and tack on. Then paint in eyes, 
nostrils, and a mouth. Tack on a little yarn fringe for a mane. 
Use an old belt or a rope for a harness, and he is raring to go. 


“Yes, sir, got it!” said the last kitten over the sill and 


Jerry, feeling like Paul Revere 
when he saw the lanterns in the 
Old North Church tower. “Tl 
go right out and tell him.” 

As he opened the door, the 
wind jerked it from his hand 
and flung it with a bang against 
the wall. Swirls of dust blinded 
him, and he stumbled over the 
cat family trying to get in. 

The phone rang again. 

By the time he had boosted 
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secured the door, it had rung 
three times. 

“This is Mrs. Travis,” said 
a clear, firm voice. “Over here 
on the other side of town I can 
see a dreadful storm coming. I 
know Tom and Hank aren't 
there, so I thought I should re- 
mind you boys to get the planes 
in. There might be hail.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Jerry. 
“We'll do it right away.” 


He had just put down the 
receiver when the bell clanged 
again. This time it was Aunt 
Jane. 

“Hello, Jerry,” she said. “Is 
Bud there? No, don’t call him. 
I can tell you. What have you 
been doing for the last five 
minutes? I've been trying to 
get you, but the line was busy. 
I wanted to tell you that our 
neighbor Jack Hadley was over 
at Springfield, and he says 
there’s a bad hailstorm coming. 
He stopped in to tell me I 
should call and tell the airport 
about it. I don’t know just why, 
but I told him I would. You 
boys stay away from the win- 
dows if it hails.” 


The telephone seemed to ex- 
plode in Aunt Jane’s ear as 


Jerry slammed the receiver 
down. ‘Must be thunder,” she 
thought. 


Jerry raced out to call Bud. 
“It's going to hail! We have to 
get the planes in.” 

For the next few minutes 
they worked frantically. The 
three little planes that had 
rolled so smoothly in the morn- 
ing now bucked in the wind. 
The hangar was only fifty feet 
away, but it was all the two 
boys could do to unbuckle the 
chains and wheel the planes 
into their spaces, where they 
fitted like pieces in a jigsaw 
puzzle. Then they struggled 
with the heavy door, always 
hard to manage, but now re- 
sisting their efforts with the 
force of a thirty-five-mile wind. 
At last they fastened it and 
dashed for the office as the 
first big drops fell. Then came 
bedlam. Wind and hail pelted 
the fields and hammered the 
roofs and windows. 

It was over in a few minutes. 
The boys went out then and 
hunted for the biggest hail- 
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stones and breathed the cool 
fresh air gratefully. They 
opened the hangar door and 
looked with pride on the safe, 
trim little planes. 

The afternoon passed quick- 
ly. Hank returned and gave two 
more lessons. Farmers stopped 
to see how the airport had 
fared in the storm and to tell of 
crops mercilessly cut to pieces. 
When Mr. Mackey heard of 
the narrow escape from the 
hail he said, “Good thing we 
had an extra man on duty.” 

And when Aunt Jane said, 
“Well, I guess you were a lot 
of help out there today, Jerry,” 
he blushed to recall how he 
had bragged at the breakfast 
table. He thought of Jim, the 
student pilot, and he said, quite 
honestly, “Oh, I've got a lot 
to learn!” 


That Heavenly Jeep 


(Continued from page 11) 


the kitchen waving a dishcloth. 
“Well, sure you can help if you 
want to! Come on!” 

Theodore followed him si- 
lently into the kitchen. ‘““Here’s 
another dishtowel, and you can 
dry the silver. You're sure you 
want to?” 

“Of course, I’m sure,” Theo- 
dore’s tone was almost gruff, 
but he reached for the towel 
and set to work. 

“Ever ride in a jeep?” Jack 
questioned cheerfully. 

“Yeah!” Suddenly Theodore 
was all enthusiasm. “My uncle 
took me for a ride when he was 
in the army. Jeeps are swell!” 

“We need one a lot,” Jack’s 


expression became serious. 
“Like Mommy said last night, 
too much that we raise goes to 
waste without a way to get it to 


market. And Daddy says that 
is not right!” 

“Could—could I help? On 
the jeep fund, I mean?” Theo- 
dore’s voice trailed off. 

Jack swung around and sur- 
veyed him intently. “Sure!’’ he 
exploded suddenly as he gave 
Theodore a quick flip with the 
dishcloth. Then he dashed into 
the hall. “Hey, Jill, come 
down! We've got a new de- 
velopment!” 


When Jill reached the kitchen 
Theodore still looked a bit em- 
barrassed. But he stood pat on 
his request: he wanted to help 
the twins on their summer jobs 
in the interest of the jeep fund. 
“TH help in the garden, or 
I'll do housework,” he main- 
tained stoutly. 

“Say!” Jack suddenly ex- 
claimed, turning to Jill, “he’s 
not biggity at all!” 

“What do you mean, I’m 
not biggity?” asked Theodore, 
puzzled at the strange word. 

“Oh, that means uppity!” 
And the twins and Theodore 
suddenly laughed together at 
Jack’s funny way of explain- 
ing it. 

“You see,” Mommy, who 
had just come in, told Theo- 
dore gently, “the twins had a 
feeling that you were a bit 
haughty. When a person is 
that way they call him biggity. 
It’s from Uncle Remus. Do 
you know the Uncle Remus 
stories ?”” 

“I guess not,” 
swered. 

“Then that is something 
we'll do this summer while 
you are here. I'll read them to 
you three. The twins would 
love hearing them again. And 
you will see where they picked 
up the word biggity.” 

“Well, I guess we can’t call 

(Please turn to page 24) 
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Flower Pictures 


By Joanne Dee 
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| gene flower pictures is something you and your friends 
will enjoy doing together. 

First, each of you should take an old magazine, then walk 
around the garden and pick small blossoms without stems and 
press them carefully between the pages of your magazine. Also 
press small bits of fern, green leaves, or asparagus fern and small 
blossoms from shrubbery. 

Perhaps each of you will want to press flowers from your 
own yard, then when you get together to make your pictures you 
will have a greater variety of flowers by sharing them. If you do 
not have a garden, take a hike down a country lane, and you will 
find plenty of wild flowers. 

Try pressing bachelor’s buttons, daisies, violets, sweet peas, 
pinks, cosmos, forget-me-nots, and baby’s-breath, for your pic- 
tures. Place a stack of magazines on top of the one that contains 
your flowers and leave for several days, so that the flowers will 
dry out. In the meantime, collect small box lids that will have 
the effect of a shadow box for your pictures. These, with some 
scraps of ribbon, a few lace doilies, and library paste, are all you 
need. 

Carefully remove all your flowers and leaves from the maga- 
zine. Discard the broken and faded ones and use only the pret- 
tiest ones for your picture. 

Select a box lid and arrange the flowers in the lid to form a 
bouquet. Put small leaves and flowers around the edge with 
larger flowers in the center. A small strip of paper lace cut from 
a doily and a ribbon bow complete your picture. When you are 
satisfied with your arrangement carefully lift out the larger flow- 
ers, leaving the smaller flowers and the leaves around the edge. 
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Pick up the smaller flowers one 
at a time and put a little paste 
on the back of them and put 
them back in place in the lid. 
Then paste in the lace, then the 
ribbon. Paste the large flowers 
in last to cover the edge of your 
leaf stems, and so forth. When 
your picture is dry paste a 
matching ribbon loop on the 
back so you can hang your 
shadow-box picture on the 
wall. 

Have a flower-picture exhibit 
and present the one who makes 
the prettiest one with a blue 
ribbon. 


That Heavenly Jeep 


(Continued from page 23) 


Theodore our biggity boarder 
any more,” said Jill. 

“Oh, you can keep calling 
me that if you want to. The 
only thing I don’t want you 
to call me is Theodore. Ted’s 
better!” 

“O.K., Ted!” agreed Jack 
heartily as the boys headed out 
to the garden. 

The garden work went fast, 
for Ted proved to be a hard 
worker and insisted on helping 
every minute. When the two 
boys were done Mommy sug- 
gested that the twins and Ted 
go down to the store with her 
grocery order. 

“After all, you’ve worked 
like Turks all morning! And I] 
will allow you one dime each 
for a drink at the drug store!” 
She counted out thirty cents. 

“We'll take Ted by to see 
our red jeep,” exclaimed Jack. 

“A good idea!” said Mommy 
as she waved them down the 
hill. 

As they walked to the vil- 
lage, Jill explained to Theo- 
dore: “Daddy says that the day 
we have the last penny we need 
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in the bank, then we can go 
right down to Mr. Grover and 
buy the jeep. Mr. Grover knows 
all about it and he keeps a red 
one on hand all the time so we 
won't have to wait a minute for 
it once the money is raised.” 

“And if anybody comes in 
and buys the red one, he orders 
another one in a hurry so he'll 
have it on hand,” added Jack. 
“He’s almost as anxious for us 
to get the money as we are! Mr. 
Grover is a swell friend.” 

After they left Mommy’s 
order at the grocery store they 
walked by the Grover Motor 
Company. There in the win- 
dow was the bright-red jeep. 

“Hi, youngsters!” Mr. Grover 
called. “How’s the jeep fund 
going?” 

“Pretty good,” Jack called 
back. “We're taking summer 
boarders and we’re going to try 
to think of some other way to 
make money this summer.” 

“Well, good luck!” Mr. 
Grover gave Jack a_ hearty 
thump on his back. “Too bad 
about your daddy breaking his 
leg. But as determined as you 
children are, you'll get that 
jeep this summer sure as shoot- 
in’!” 

As they sat in the drugstore 
and sipped their drinks, Ted 
suddenly leaned forward. 

“Hey!” he said, “I’ve got an 
idea! Why don’t we sell some- 
thing? You've got fruit and 
berries up there—like those 
raspberries we had for dessert 
last night. We could put a stand 
down on the road! Mother and 
I saw lots of them as we drove 
up from Wilmington. One of 
us could stay down there and 
sell fruit and vegetables as the 
tourists go by in their cars! 
After all, you’re on the main 
highway. We’re sure to sell all 

(Please turn to page 31) 


By Joanne Riordan 


Lemonade for Four People 


i mee Larry wants to belong to our Junior Chefs’ Club,” 
Susan White said as she and Larry and Anne joined Mrs. 
White in the kitchen. 

“Fine! We are glad to have you, Larry,’ Mrs. White smiled. 
“The first thing we do is wash our hands. We always wash our 
hands before preparing food. Now what would you children like 
to make today ?” 


“It’s so hot. A glass of cold lemonade would really taste good!” 
Anne said. 


“All right, Anne. We'll make lemonade. Let’s get out our 
utensils and supplies. We shall need a saucepan, a large spoon, 
3 lemons, 1 cup sugar, a measuring cup, a juicer, a pitcher, a paring 
knife, 5 cups water, a strainer, ice, and a jar. We'll leave the ice 
in the refrigerator until we are ready to put it in the glasses. 

“Now, Larry, please measure a cup of water and pour it into 
the saucepan. Add a cup of sugar slowly. In a recipe ‘one cup’ 
means one measuring cup filled to the line marked ‘one cup.’ We 
must always use exact measurements. We'll turn the burner heat 
to medium. Hold the handle of the pan with this pot holder and 
stir the mixture until it becomes sirupy. This will take two or 
three minutes. 

“Anne, will you please cut the lemons in half? Cut down to- 
ward the cutting board. Now squeeze each half on the juicer. 
Susan, please put four cups of water into the pitcher, then pour 
the lemon juice through the strainer into the pitcher. 

“Our mixture is sirupy now, so we'll measure out seven ounces 
and pour into the pitcher. There are eight ounces in a cup, so 
seven ounces will be just a little less than one cup. We can store 
the rest of the sirup in a jar in the refrigerator and it can be used 
the next time we are thirsty for lemonade. 

“Now do we stir the lemonade?” Anne asked. 

“Yes, dear. Stir it well. Larry can get the ice and glasses. 

“Now, Susan, if you will pour the lemonade, we'll all have 
some. 

“Oh, Mrs. White, it’s so good, and I think I could make it by 
myself next time,” Anne said. 
“I could, too,” Larry agreed. “Wait till I show Mom!” 
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Sunday 


In Jesus’ name I always 


Pray; 
Jesus said, “I am the 
Way.” 
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I must not judge an- 


other’s deeds, 
But try to understand his 


needs. 
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E HAVE received many 

interesting letters this 
month, but we especially want 
to share these two with you. 
They are very unusual and most 
interesting. Be sure and read 
about Queenie and Sally, the 
story on page 7. We are sure 
you will enjoy it. Send your let- 
ters about your pets to WEE 
Wispom, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


Dear Editor: We have many pets, 
but I will tell you about our pet 


lamb. His mother had three lambs. 
We took over one of them, the 
littlest one. We fed him on a bottle. 
He took about five ounces. I thought 
he would not learn to eat from a 
bottle; he eats fine now. We call 
him Danny.—Suwzanne West. 


Dear Editor: The pet I would like 
to tell you about is my pet canary. 
His name is Bing, and he sings with 
the radio and the sewing machine. 
He really sings a lot. Bing is afraid 
of strange people——Karen Ed- 
wards. 


WEE WISDOM 
For Boys and Girls 5 to 13 
$2 a Year 


YOU 


For Teen-Age Boys and 
Girls 
$1 a Year 


Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


To 


MAGAZINES FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


Use this order blank to order subscriptions for 
WEE WISDOM and YOU for yourself and your friends. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 


Send [) WEE WISDOM $2 [) YOU $1 


Street 


To 


Send [] WEE WISDOM $2 [J YOU $1 


linclose to pay for this order. 
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Queenie and Sally 


(Continued from page 8) 


eously, would not allow any- 
one to come near him until he 
regained consciousness. 


Queenie and Sally developed 
a fondness, too, for one of the 
actors with whom they fre- 
quently worked in a series of 
pictures, and their love for this 
fellow actor undoubtedly saved 
his life one day. Johnny Weiss- 
muller, who played the role of 
Tarzan in this series, was at the 
bottom of a ravine. The script 
called for the two elephants to 
push a tree off the cliff into the 
deep chasm. This they refused 
to do, and nobody could under- 
stand why until Johnny sud- 
denly appeared. Only the beasts 
had known that he was at the 
bottom of the cliff, where the 
tree might have hit and killed 
him; and because they loved 
him, they refused to obey 
orders until he was out of 
danger. 

In many ways an elephant is 
very much like a human being. 
You talk to them just as you 
talk to a child; for unless you 
speak gently, they will not do 
what you want them to do. 
After “Tarzan” had climbed 
out of danger Emerson went 
to Queenie and explained in 
easy conversational tones ex- 
actly what he wanted her to do. 
Then he took them both over 
to the tree and put his head 
against it to show them how it 
must be pushed. They under- 
stood immediately and put 
their heads against the tree 
and started pushing, while the 
trainer encouraged them, say- 
ing: “Push, Queenie. Push, 
Sally. That’s right, push, 
Queenie. Harder, Sally!” 

An elephant’s hide is not 
tough, as you may think, but 
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very tender; and. though ele- 
phants are born in a hot coun- 
try, they stay under the trees in 
the shade, because their skin 
will blister just like a human 
being’s. 

One movie company found 
out this fact in an expensive 
manner when they took Queenie 
and Sally on location one day. 
It was a hot, blistering day, and 
the rocks reflected the burn- 
ing sun while they played roles 
in “Gunga Din.” That night 
the company had to send for 
barrels of oil with which to rub 
the elephants’ hides. Bucket 
after bucket was poured on 
their tender skins to keep them 
from suffering. 


When elephants throw straw 
or hay on their backs there is a 
good reason for it. They do this 
to keep the flies from biting. 

Every few weeks Sally and 
Queenie have a rubdown with 
mineral oils to keep their skin 
in good condition and they 
have a haircut, too. The hair- 
cut is given with a blowtorch, 
held so that the flame burns off 
the hair but does not touch the 
skin. Because they have so 
much weight on their feet, and 
even sleep standing, they de- 
velop calluses on their feet, and 
these, too, must be taken off 
occasionally. They are given 
frequent pedicures, when the 
cuticle is filed off their nails 
and their nails are polished. 

Elephants will eat almost 
anything you feed them, be- 
cause they are so friendly that 
they trust you to give them the 
proper food. Sally and Queenie 
eat about a bale of hay apiece 
every night and are given 
oranges and bran once in a 
while, but not too often. They 
have trouble with their teeth, 
too, because they shed teeth fre- 
quently, and anytime through 


Lines 
By Isabel Williams 


Each of the words defined below 
ends with the word /ine. Supply the 
remaining letters to complete the 
words. 


1. ---line To refuse to ac- 
cept 

2. ----line A motor fuel 

3. ---line To bend, slope 

4. -- line Containing salt 

5. -- line Pertaining to cat- 


like animals 


6. --- line A preliminary 
sketch 
7. --- line A girl’s name 
8. --- line To lie down, rest 
9. ------ line Systematic train- 
ing 
10. ----- line A stiff material 


At the Circus 
By Christina Casey 


My first is in egg and also in hen. 
My second’s in male but isn’t in 
men. 
My third is in ride and also in fare. 
My fourth is in step but isn’t in 
stair. 
My fifth is in hold and also in hook. 
My sixth is in bank but isn’t in 
book. 
My seventh’s in pine and also in 
cone. 
My eighth is in lint but isn’t in 
loan. 
My whole is somebody who waddles 
around, 
And his funny long nose reaches 
right to the ground. 
(Answers inside back cover) 


their seventy or eighty years of 
life they are likely to be cut- 
ting a new lower or upper 
tooth. (They have four of 
each.) 

They love children, but they 
are afraid of mice and small 
animals; and what you have 
heard about an elephant’s long 
memory is also true. Queenie 
proved this point one February 
day. 

The day was dark from the 
outset, and the California fog 
crept in everywhere. The truck 
driver was bitter about the 
weather and took no pains to 
make the trip easy for Queenie 
when he hauled her to a loca- 
tion in the mountains. By the 
time they arrived at the site she 
was black-and-blue and bruised 
all over from the rough ride. 
After two weeks’ work along 
the shores of a lake the com- 


pany moved to a new location 
deeper in the mountains. 
Queenie was loaded into the 
same truck with the same driver, 
and all day the truck jogged 


ahead over narrow rutted roads. 


Our 6,500-pound friend, like 
all other elephants, sleeps on 
her feet; but when she is awake 
she rocks from side to side, 
shifting her weight from one 
foot to another. This day, how- 
ever, she took her revenge by 
weaving, not from side to side, 
but forward and back, so that 
the truck was thrown out of 
balance and almost out of con- 
trol and the driver was forced 
to crawl around the sharp turns 
at a snail’s pace. As a result, the 
huge animal was assured a 
gentle ride; and instead of be- 
ing frightened herself, she 
managed to give -the rude 
driver a few bad moments. 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


Vacation days are happy days when we remember to think kind, loving 
thoughts. In your letters you sometimes ask, “How can I get rid of un- 
kind thoughts?” It’s not too hard: Think kind, loving thoughts, and the 
unkind thoughts will disappear just as the dark disappears from a room 
when we switch on a light. God is our help in acting out this verse: 

“With loving thoughts I fill my mind; 
They crowd out thoughts that are unkind.” 

Members of the Good Words Booster Club are happy boys and girls. 
The purpose of the club is to help boys and girls to think good thoughts, 
speak good words, and do good deeds. Our club meetings are held each 
menth on these pages, where we publish as many as we can of the letters 
we receive from Boosters. 

One need not be a subscriber for WEE WIsDOM in order to join the 
club, although we believe every member would enjoy a subscription. 
There are no club dues. If you should like to become a member, just 
write Barbara Benson, WEE WIsDoM, Lee’s Summit, Missouri, and I shall 


be glad to mail you an application blank. 


Joyfully and lovingly, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara: For severalmonths 
I wasn’t getting along with another 
girl too well. I prayed each night 
that God would help us understand 
each other. One ie we became 
friends and we have been playing 
together ever since. It is important 
to remember that God loves and 
helps us all. I pray for the people 
in Russia, knowing that God is 
helping them to understand Him 
better.— Margaret. 

The most important help we 
can give people, Margaret, is 
through prayer. We can know 
Truth for them, and the truth 
is that God is their help in 
every need forever and forever. 
As we read this letter, let us 
take time to say first, “God is 
my help in every need.” Now 
think of the thousands of mem- 
bers of our happy club and say, 
“God is your help in every 
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need.”” Now say, “God is our 
help in every need.” This 
makes us feel happy, and we 
radiate joy to all the world! 


+ 


Dear Barbara Benson: Mother 
and I had a real good meeting yes- 
terday. We talked about Peaceful 
Polly's plan for being happy. I 
found a good rule to help me with 
the plan. It is: Good, better, best! 
Pll never let it rest till my good 
is better and my better best—Mark. 

Thank you, Mark, for your 
letter. Peaceful Polly learned 
that peace and love go together. 
She tried for a whole month to 
be loving in her thoughts, 
words, and deeds. She let the 
peace and joy she felt go out in 
blessing to children and grown- 
ups everywhere. She was sur- 


prised and happy when she 
tried this plan. Perhaps you 
would like to try the plan with 
Mark. 


Dear Barbara: 1 have been tak- 
ing piano lessons for some time. 
I took my lesson tonight. I haven't 
been practicing very much lately 
and I knew my lesson would not 
be very good. So I prayed, even 
though it seemed a little wrong to 
ask God to help me when I hadn’t 
helped myself. But God did help 
me; and as I was playing, I thought 
of all those who wanted me to 
learn to play—my parents, my 
grandparents, my uncles and aunts, 
my friends! I want to play well, 
too, and tonight’s experience showed 
me that God will help me to help 
myself. I know I must work for 
what I want, and then God will 
help me in all that I do.—Roberta. 

Your story, Roberta, will 
help us in doing our very best 
in everything. We are happy as 
we remember that when we do 
our best God does the rest. 


ef 


Dear Secretary: Kindly send us 
four Booster Club pins for the in- 
closed $1. Also send another ap- 
plication blank and_ enrollment 
card for the fourth member of the 
family who wishes to join our 
family club. Our family enjoys say- 
ing The Prayer of Faith at night 
before we go to bed. Joan, who is 
seven years old, has learned it by 
heart in the short time since we 
have received our membership 
pledge cards.—Mrs. W. 

Family clubs are fun! You 
Boosters will be happy to know 
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that the fourth member of the 
family to join was Mr. W. 
Now, during the summer vaca- 
tion, is a wonderful time to be- 
gin your family club. If other 
families should like to have a 
club, I shall be glad to help 


you. 


Dear Barbara Benson: Yesterday 
my little sister broke a hand off her 
doll. She came to me and asked, 
“Sister, will you fix my doll?” 

I said, ““Yes, honey, I will,” and 
I fixed it—Joanne. 

Thank you, Joanne, for tell- 
ing us about the loving, cheer- 
ful way you helped your sister. 
You really gave her two gifts— 
the gift of fixing her doll and 
the good feeling you caused 
her to have by being willing, 
quick, and loving. Your letter 
will help us to remember to 
do all things with joy amd glad- 


ness. 


Dear Barbara: 1 am happy to be- 
come a member of the Good Words 
Booster Club. In my schoolwork I 
could not understand long division. 
I prayed for understanding. All of 
a sudden, like the sun coming out 
from behind a cloud, it became 
clear to me. I know that God does 
hear and answer prayer.—Sharon. 


Yes, Sharon, God does an- 
swer prayer in the way that is 
for our highest good. God 
wants us to have every good 
thing. We talk to God and lis- 
ten to the ideas He sends into 
our minds so that we may un- 
derstand God’s plan and get 
ready to receive greater good. 


+ 


Dear Barbara: Yesterday in 
school we had an arithmetic test, 
which I failed. I began to pout and 
to feel sorry for myself. Then I re- 
membered an old saying, “Don’t 
cry over spilt milk.” I knew I 
couldn’t do anything about the test 
that was over, but I could study 
and make 100 on the next test. And 


this I did. Please send me an ap- 
plication blank, so that I may join 
the Booster Club. Thank you.— 
Sally. 

We thank you, Sally, for 
your helpful letter. We are 
proud and happy to welcome 
you into our Good Words 
Booster Club. An application 
blank and a special letter are 
on their way to you. 


fe 


Dear Barbara: 1 want to tell you 
something that happened in our 
family through prayer. Last week 
I heard that my seven-year-old 
cousin was very ill. The whole 
family said prayers for her and the 
next day, the doctors said she was 
much better and would live. I think 
prayer is wonderful and is the best 
kind of medicine anyone can take. 
I also want to pass on to you this 
statement I learned in Sunday 
school: “It’s good to have money 
and the things money can buy. But 
it’s good, too, to check up once in 
a while and make sure you haven't 
lost the things money can’t buy.” 
—Karen. 

It is true, Karen, that money 
cannot buy life, joy, love, and 
courage. These come from God 
and they come much faster and 
more freely when we open the 
way through prayer. We talk to 
God in prayer and listen to God 
so that we may understand His 
great plan of good and do our 
part in working it out. 


PEN PALS 


This column gives our readers 
(under 13 years of age) an op- 
portunity to know one another 
better. Among the names 
printed here we hope you will 
find the pen pal you have been 
looking for. We especially in- 
vite our foreign readers to send 
in their names. 

Sally Saunders (12), Idlewild 
Farm, 617 Williamson Rd., Bryn 
Mawr, Pa.; Vicki Lynn Johnson 


(10), 715 E. Lincoln Ave., Belvi- 
dere, Ill.; Dianne Hitchings (12), 


P.O. Box 75, Mafeking, C.P., 
South Africa; Ann Jayne Trout- 
man (9), Pillow, Pa.; Janice Pollo- 
way (10), 208 Washington Ave., 
Avon, N.J.; Sandra Gordon (10), 
3205 Warder St. NW, Washington 
10, D.C.; William Dixon (12), 
Rte. 2, Snow Hill, N.C.; Phyllis 
Ann Jennings (12), Rte. 4, Co- 
lumbia, Mo.; Sally Willis (12), 
Sally’s Delight, Easton, Md.; Ann 
Haggart (12), 4733 Weik Ave., 
Bell, Calif.; Eleanor LaCroix (11), 
305 Main St., Calais, Maine; Mar- 
cella Dickey (11), Kirbyville, 
Mo.; Stanley Hendrickson (11), 
Glenwood, Utah; Judy Wood 
(11), Box 44, Rochester, Wash.; 
Connie Kimsey (11), Rte. 1, Box 
95A, Stayton, Oreg.; Sigrid Ecke, 
(12), Hohenstein bei Reichenback, 
Uber Bensheim, Germany; Wolf- 
gang Eigenmann, (12), Volks- 
schule, Reichenback, Uber Ben- 
sheim, Germany. 


That Heavenly Jeep 


(Continued from page 25) 


the extra stuff from the farm— 
at good prices, too!” 

The twins’ eyes got big. 
“Say!” Jack gave his long 
whistle, then grabbed up his 
glass, and finished the drink 
at a gulp. “Hurry up!” he 
prodded Jill. “Let's go ask 
Mommy and Daddy!” 

And down the main street of 
the village the three went 
streaking, like three brown In- 
dians! As they sped by old Mr. 
Ferguson’s store, he called out 
to them from the chair where 
he was sitting in the sun, 
“What you young’uns up to 
now?” 

“New idea to make money 
for the jeep!” Jack called back 
from halfway down the block. 

Would Mommy and Daddy 
be willing for them to try this 
new scheme? That was the 
question in their minds as they 


raced up the hill to the cottage. 
(To be continued) 
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By Mary Ann Robertson 
(10 years) 
Kansas City, Mo. 


It is so much fun to play in July, 

As over the houses and trees the 
birds fly. 

When little children play in the 
sand 

They build little castles like in 
other lands. 

I should never tell a lie— 

I must confess I love July. 


of 


My Horse 


By Clark Bartels (9 years) 
Springbrook, N. Dak. 


I have a horse named Star, 

And he can really travel far. 

His legs are long, his body slim, 
Across the water he can swim. 


His mane and tail are colored black, 
He hurries when my whip I crack. 
His coat is very soft and brown, 
He likes to take me into town. 


One day I took him to the fair; 
Before I went I brushed his hair. 
I felt quite sure he’d win a prize; 
He really did, to my surprise. 


The Squirrels 
By Billy Sherowsky (8 years) 
Gary, Ind. 


Squirrels like to work and play, 
While they chatter all the day. 


+ 


Sunset 


By Mary Jean Herder (9 years) 
Yoakum, Tex. 


The sunset is so very pretty 
With its glowing colors across 
the sky, 
Telling each boy and girl to end 
his play, 
For another day has gone by. 
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Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for November, send 
it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under thir- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 

We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 


Sandy 
By Edward M. McCormick 
(9 years) 
Toledo, Ohio 


I have a dog named Sandy, 
She really is a dandy, 
She acts just like a pup 
Even though she’s grown up. 
I wouldn’t trade her for the best 
candy, 
She’s my dog Sandy. 


Arithmetic 


By Sandra Melton (9 years) 
Gary, Ind. 


Arithmetic, arithmetic, 
That’s what I seem to get. 
Division, subtraction, 
And: more of it yet! 


My Pretty Little Kitty 
By Helen Mae Tudor (10 years) 
La Crosse, Va. 


I love my little kitty, 
She is so sweet and dear. 
I love to hug her 
When she purrs in my ear. 


She is white and black 
And she rides on my _ back. 

I got her from my grandmother 
And I'll never take her back. 


I take her for a stroll 
Each afternoon before dark 
And listen to the birds sing, 
Especially the meadow lark. 


The Little Old Man Gets a 


Home 


By Paul Michels (7 years) 
Mariposa, Calif. 


Once upon a time there was 
a little old man named Jack. This 
little old man had no home and he 
wished very much to have one. 

One day the little old man came 
to a farm and he saw a big yellow 
pumpkin. He took this pumpkin 
away in the woods and carved eyes, 
a nose, and a mouth on it. Then 
he put it on top of a tall stick and 
made it into a scarecrow. He set it 
out where he planned to have his 
garden. 

Next, the little old man cut down 
ten trees. He took them to the 
lumber mill and had them sawed 
into lumber. Then he brought them 
back to his place in the woods. He 
bought some nails and built a 
house with his lumber. He also 
bought some furniture and put it 
in his house. Last, he made the fire- 
place and fixed himself some good 
supper. 

From that day on, the little old 
man had a house of his own, and 
the scarecrow always stood in his 
garden. 
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Igloo the Eskimo 
By Patricia Lane (12 years) 
Wausau, Wis. 


You wouldn’t believe me if I told 
you so, 

But I met Igloo the Eskimo. 

Why, just last night I snuggled 
down dee 

And slowly drifted off to sleep— 


But not for long, for soon I awoke, 

And in some strange language a 
little boy spoke. 

I looked all around me and saw 
nothing but snow, 

For I was in the land of the Eskimo. 


He showed me his house, which 
was made of ice; 

It was as warm as mine, but not so 
nice. 

He gave me a ride back home on 
his sled 

And presented me with a fur cap 
or my head. 


When I awoke I was safely in bed 
And happily I felt the hair on my 


A Prayer 


By Eleanor Caldwell (9 years) 
Elmhurst, N.Y. 


When day is done 
And dewdrops come, 
We think of God 
And all He’s done. 
We thank Him 
For a lovely day, 
For food and friends 
And so we pray 
That He will keep us 
In His sight 
And give us rest 
And peace this night. 


The Shy Little Boat 


By Susan Mitchell (9 years) 
Blythe, Calif. 


The shy little boat sailed on in 
hope 
Across the Atlantic sea 
To see the world and distant shores 
And bring treasures back home 
to me. 
The shy little boat sailed on and on 
And touched the distant shores. 
The treasures it stored in its hold 
for me 
Were smiles and cheers and 
hopes for all to see. 


The Mystery 


(Continued from page 13) 


to fool other birds!” 

David nodded. ‘“Cowbirds 
try hard to impose on other 
birds,” he said. “But this one 
gave me an idea. The eggs that 
hatched those funny _ little 
mixed chicks of yours didn’t 
come from the eggs you put 
there and they didn’t walk into 
your hen’s nest by themselves. 
Let’s find a couple of baskets. 
We'll put the scrubby chicks in 
one and go over to Zip’s. If he 
has any of your Hampshire 
Reds, we'll straighten this out.” 

“You think he changed some 
of his eggs for mine?” Charley 
asked. 

“Could be,” said David. 
“He'd like to prove he was 
tight and you were wrong 
about buying good stock.” 

Charley got the baskets. He 
made the chicks comfortable 
on a gunny sack; but as the 
boys went down the road, he 
said doubtfully: “I sure want 
my chicks if he’s got them. But 
how can we prove he has?” 

“If we find any Hampshire 
Red chicks there, they'll be 
yours,” said David. “The Holi- 
days haven’t had purebred 
chickens for years.” 

Charley grunted. It was plain 
that he did not follow David's 
reasoning; but when they 
reached the Holiday place and 
found a few newly hatched 
Hampshire Red chicks follow- 
ing a scraggy black hen he was 
so angry that David put a hand 
on his shoulder to calm him. 

“Just scoop yours up and put 
them in the empty basket,” he 
said. “Then we'll find Zip.” 

“O.K.,” said Charley. “You 
do the talking. I'll blow my top 
and get into a fight.” 

In the back yard Zip was 


pitching horseshoes with Morry 
and Joe. 

“They'll gang up on us,” 
Charley said softly. ““Let’s leave 
his chicks and beat it.” 

David grinned, but he shook 
his head. “We've got to make 
sure we're right, so we'll keep 
our heads and play our game. 
Remember how the cowbird 
made her try and disappeared ? 
Zip will probably do the same, 
so Morty and Joe won't find 
out he tried to fool you and 
got caught.” 

When he saw them Zip 
finished his throw; but when 
he heard the chicks cheeping 
in the baskets, he asked, 
“What's doing?” 

“We came past the barn 
and picked up the chicks you 
hatched for Charley,’ David 
said. “We brought along the 
ones he hatched for you. And 
say, Zip, we found something 
in Charley’s loft besides his 
hen and chicks. It belongs to 
you, and we thought you might 
like to have it.” 

He drew the candy wrapper 
from his pocket. Carefully, so 
that no one but Zip could see it, 
he passed it to him. 

Zip glanced at it. His mouth 
fell open, and an angry red 
swept over his face. While 
he floundered in uncertainty, 
David said pleasantly: “We 
don’t want to hold up your 
game, boys. So we'll leave Zip’s 
chicks and go.” 

“O.K.,” Zip grunted and 
turned his back on them. 

When they reached the high- 
way Charley chuckled: “You 
did a swell job with the hint 
the cowbird gave you! And I 
got one from the robin. When 
things go wrong there’s a rea- 
son for it, and I'd better get to 
work and straighten them out. 
Just like you did today!” 
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THIS IS 


PAULINE 


Designed by Eleanor Pellerito 
(13 years) 
Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 


— 


If you are under 13 years of age you may submit your own original drawing of a doll and 
its wardrobe. 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


God bless this food, 
For it must give 
My body health and 
Strength to live. 


The Beloved 
Physician 
(Continued from page 17) 


ship in an unwanted direction 
was an “unfriendly” wind. 


An unfriendly wind sent the 
ship on which Paul and Luke 
sailed on an unwanted course. 
Many days passed. Fear gripped 
the crew, the passengers, and 
the prisoners. Paul prayed and 
fasted many days. He gave 
comfort and cheer to all on 
board. He told the others: “No 
man among you shall lose his 
life. God’s angels told me it 
would be so.” 

Days later, they landed safe- 
ly on a strange island. Soon, 
though still a prisoner, Paul 
was preaching God's word. 
Luke knew these things be- 
cause he was there and saw and 
heard them. 

Paul called Luke ‘“‘the be- 
loved physician.” Luke would 
have us think of Jesus as ‘the 
Great Physician.” 


Answers to Puzzles 


Lines 
1. Decline. 2. Gasoline. 3. In- 
cline. 4. Saline. 5. Feline. 6. Out- 
line. 7. Pauline. 8. Recline. 9. Dis- 
cipline. 10. Crinoline. 


At the Circus 
Elephant. 


A GIRL 


Did you know that away back in 1902, when your 
grandmother was just a girl, children were reading 
and enjoying WEE WisDOM just as they do today? 
They sent in letters and poems and stories in those 
days, too. Here is a story that was sent in by a little 
girl eight years old. It was published in the May issue 
of Wispoo fifty years ago: 


ROSE GAY AND HER PETS 


Rose Gay lived in a small house by a large wood, 
and she had two of the sweetest kittens that ever 
lived, so she thought. One was coal black with a 
white spot under its chin; the other was snow white 
all over. They always went to bed with her at night 
and got up with her in the morning, They were 
called Cato and Plato. 

One day Cato strolled away and got lost. When 
Rose’s papa came home that night Rose told him 
that Cato was lost, and he ‘went out with a 
torch and tried to find Cato, but he could not. The 
next night he did the same and succeeded. He found 
him in a hollow tree at the other side of the wood, 
and Cato was as wretched a sight as you could wish 
to see. 

Rose was so glad that she ran and jumped about 
and clapped her hands. And ever since that Cato 
has been willing to stay at home. 


WeEE WispoM is always happy to publish stories 
and poems from you WEE WIsDOM readers. In fact, 
the August issue (which is WEE WisDOM’s birthday 
issue) will contain a full-length story by a twelve- 
year-old girl. The name of the story is “Blacky,”” and 
it is about horses. Don’t miss it! 
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THE STORY OF A STAR 


Margaret O’Brien practically grew up in the theater. Her 
mother was a dancer and her father a musician. Her cradle 
was a dresser drawer in a hotel or a theater. When she was 
old enough to walk she loved to visit the glittering backstage 
world and see the actors and actresses in their stage make-up. 

When she was only three Margaret decided that she 
wanted to be an actress and began to imitate her favorite 
screen heroines. When she was four her mother took her to 
Hollywood. After appearing on the cover of a national maga- 
zine, she skyrocketed to national fame in the picture “Journey 
for Margaret,” and today, at fifteen, she is one of the bright- 
est young stars in Hollywood. 

Of course, this is not the whole story. Would you like to 
know about the valuable present that Lionel Barrymore gave 
Margaret in tribute to her fine acting ? Or what her name used 
to be and why she changed it? Or how she is able to make 
herself cry whenever her part calls for it? You will learn 
many interesting facts about Margaret O'Brien in this article 
by Dena Reed, which appears in the July issue of You maga- 
zine. Dena Reed has written stories for You about such 
famous stars as Kate Smith, Hopalong Cassidy, Lou Costello, 
Esther Williams, and Jimmy Durante, all of whom have been 
helped in their careers through prayer. Margaret O'Brien 
believes that prayer has brought her success, and hers is an 
inspiring story to any boy or girl who wants a career in the 
entertainment world or in any other field. 

If you wish to read this thrilling article about Margaret 
O’Brien, which is accompanied by a fine portrait of her, do 
this: Write today for-a subscription for You magazine and 
ask that it begin with the July number. You costs only $1 a 
year. But remember, you must order right away, because the 
story of Margaret O’Brien is in this month’s issue of You. 
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